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THE NURSERY SCENE. 
MARRIAGE ; Very quiet and peaceful looked the Elms on the 
- 7 calm evening towards the end of June, on which 
THE BACHELOR IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. Allan Grant once more stood at the threshold of 
CHAPTER V.—THE TWO MOTHERS. 


“ Ay, sooth, we feel too strong in weal to need thee on that road; his home ; and the sweet, serious face of Margaret 


ut woe being come, the soul is dumb that crieth not on God.” | seemed to him the more attractive that he had 
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seen so few of those whose souls were at rest dur- 
ing his late absence. There was much to talk of 
and to plan, A new greenhouse was in contem- 
plation—it would be a pleasure to Margaret—and 
the new pony carriage, his gift, was just come 
home: that, too, was for her. She thanked him 
in her own quiet way, and he knew all she felt. 
He knew, too, when people laughed at him for his 
indulgence to this “old maidish” sister, that to 
her instrumentally he owed all that was good in 
him, and that but for her faithful and tender de- 
votedness to his mother, her old age and widow- 
hood would have been lonely and desolate beyond 
measure. They understood one another perfectly, 
this brother and sister, and their friendship had 
never been clouded by differences or jealousy. 

A pretty little flaxen-haired boy of two years 
was playing on the grass on the evening of his 
arrival, and, at the first glance, Allan did not re- 
cognise it as Marion’s child. He had come to 
spend a month with aunt Margaret, owing to the 
arrival of a baby visitor; and very content did the 
little Ellison appear at the arrangement. 

“One feels an instinctive relief when Marion is 
laid aside,” said Margaret, in reply to Allan’s 
question. “She seems safe now, and I cannot 
but hope that the lesson she has had may be of 
use to her. I did not like to trouble you much 
about it whilst you were away, but you shall hear 
it now. You remember I told you that the As- 
chams had company. Well, these Herberts have 
taken a house here, and captain Herbert, who has 
plenty of time on his idle hands, for which, as Dr. 
Watts says, ‘Satan finds some mischief still,’ has 
spent a great deal of it in Marion’s company.” 

“ Herbert ? oh, those are the people who were so 
long at Interlachen whilst we were there; but 
captain Herbert is a married man.” 

“I know it; but his wife is a great invalid. 
She very seldom goes out at all; and he and his 
mother are to be seen everywhere. It was a 
match of interest, not of love, I believe; and, 
poor thing, she must lead a wretched life, if half 
the reports of her husband are true.” 

“The picnic you spoke of when I was last 
here, did Marion go to it?” 

“No: I was going to tell you. Marion had it 
represented to her that it really was not proper ; 
and, as she did not feel very wel, she gave that 
up; but Dr. Ellison was called into Northampton- 
shire to see his sister the next day ; and, would you 
believe it ? Marion was unwise enough to ask Mrs. 
Herbert, senior, and the captain, with the Aschams, 
to spend the evening. Whilst they were there, 
Dr. Ellison returned, and found a note in the con- 
sulting room, and a messenger, I believe, to re- 
quest him to go at once to Mrs. captain Herbert, 
whom the maid thought was dying. When he 
got there, he found her alone with the servant, 
and in an agony of grief. She has an incurable 
disorder, I have heard; but he soon saw that the 


Kate, and I am afraid there is truth in it; but 
think, Allan, what a mortification it is to have 
these things talked about by one’s servants. Ed- 
mund is hasty, and he went home very much irri- 
tated. I don’t know what passed exactly; but 
Marion sent for me the next morning, and told 
me enough te grieve me very much. She said that 
she was not ashamed; that she had done nothing 
to be ashamed of; that her life was lonely ; and 
that, knowing she should be left to spend the 
evening in solitude, she had asked the Herberts 
and Aschams to come in and cheer her; and that, 
if people would have foolish, unjust, injurious, and 
uncharitable thoughts, she was not responsible.” 

“ And what did you say? Did you not tell her 
that this her private opinion was nothing? that 
it would protect neither her husband nor herself 
from the remarks of a censorious world ? ” 

“T told her all that and more; but it seemed 
hard to reproach her at a time when she so greatly 
needed love and tenderness. Poor Marion!” 

Allan had not the compassion of a woman in his 
heart, and he did not echo the expression of pity. 
“Such a fine fellow as Ellison was and is—such a 
husband as he would have made—I am out of 
patience with Marion.” 

“To lose patience with her were to Jose hope, || 
Allan. Frivolous, thoughtless, pleasure-loving as 
she is, love may yet win her back.” As she spoke, 
Marion’s child looked up lovingly into his uncle’s 
face, and, pointing to the soft evening sky, re- 
peated the words which he had that day learned || 
from his aunt Margaret, and to which as yet his |) 
infant heart had attached but little meaning; 
nevertheless, were they his first ideas of a God: 
“Our Father who art in heaven.” Ah! manya 
child has been made a ministering angel to man, || 
and the little one knew not that at this moment || 
he was an unconscious preacher of righteousness || 
to Allan Grant, who, as he looked in the direction 
of the baby finger, and saw the tints of a glorious 
June sunset melting into a soft and holy calm, 
remembered the words, “ Let not the sun go down || 
upon your wrath ;” and, leaving the child with 
his sister, he went into his quiet chamber to pray 
for poor Marion, but no longer to condemn and to || 
jadge her harshly. | 

Marion’s recovery was slow. Her mind was || 
not at rest, and there was that in her husband's 
manner towards her—a kind of pitying solemnity, 
the very tenderness of which touched her. From 
all impropriety of conduct, both in intention and 
in feeling, from anything, in short, but lightness 
and frivolity, her husband fully absolved her ; but 
his confidence in her was gone. The pride and 
joy which he once felt in the possession of his 
young and beautiful wife was changed into a feel- 
ing of anxiety and responsibility, and her words 
and actions were, scarcely consciously to himself 
perhaps, watched and doubted. 








present evil was more of a mental than bodily | 
nature, and he tried to soothe her. | 

“Poor fellow! I can hardly bear to think what | 
his feelings must have been, when she turned | 
round and said: ‘Dr. Ellison, I had better die ; 
my husband has left me ill and lonely to-night, to | 
go and amuse your wife at one of her parties.’ | 
This, at least, is her servant’s story to our old | 


| in a sad reverie. Her husband’s carriage had just 


She lay one afternoon, about a fortnight after |! 
her confinement, on a couch near the window, lost: |} 


driven from the door, and as she caught a glimpse 
of his head as it looked upward to the window of || 
her bed-chamber, she could not but be struck with |) 
the change that had come over him. He had an |! 
aged look, a worn, anxious expression, which con- || 
science told her she had brought there. “How || 


—_—— 
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can I ever bear the thought to return to the world 
again P how can I mix in society after all the re- 
ports that have gone abroad about me? I wish, 
oh, I wish I had died when my baby first drew 
breath. The little daughter for which he has so 
longed will be better far without such a mother as 
T;” and she looked on it as it lay sleeping in her 
bosom, with an earnest, agonized longing that 
her husband’s love to her could be as the love he 
would bear that little one. 

Sad thoughts these for a sick chamber, where 
thanksgiving should have been the only atmosphere 
around her. Sorrowful, remorseful feelings, for 
one who had stood on the brink of eternity awhile 
ago. “Ah! baby, you may well sigh,” she said, as 
the child’s little breast heaved with one of those 
long-drawn breaths which one imagines must come 
from some presage of sorrow in the infant heart. 

Margaret was announced; she brought good 
news of little Allan, and, better still, a kind of 
quietness and hush into the chamber, which told 
upon the agitated young mother, as it seldom 
failed to tell on every one who came under her 
influence. 

“Tam so glad to see you; I am very duil and 
lonely. I think I never will again be left to the 
society of anignorant old nurse. I wish I had had 
some one to stay with me,” said Marion, pettishly. 

“Tt would have been better, I think; but we 
shall see you down-stairs in another week, I hope, 
and then it will not seem so dull.” 

Marion sighed. “I don’t know any one that 
I should like, and that Edmund would like too, 
to come and stay with me; that is the worst of it. 
He can’t bear the Morrisons, or Julia Morrison 
would be delighted to come, I know.” 

“ She would be very little use, would she? ” 

“Use! I don’t want to set « visitor to mend 
stockings and make shirts, if that is what you 
mean.” 

“T did not mean that, dear Marion; but I 
should have thought Julia Morrison would have 
been useless even as a companion; she always 
seems to me so vapid.” 

“She is not a saint, certainly ; but I shall soon 
have charming companions; just look there ;”’ and 
she threw a letter, which had evidently been twisted 





ye loves her. Think how her children reverence 
1er.”” 

“I hate pattern women for mothers-in-law. 
Husbands are invariably setting them up as mo- 
dels. I believe Edmund and I should have been 
far happier if his mother had been less perfect.” 

“ Are either of the Miss Ellisons coming ? ” 

“ No, that would be a little too much. I have 
never happened to have the felicity to see them.” 

* Indeed !” 

“No, they were at school in Germany when I 
was in Devonshire, and I said I never would ask 
them again, after being so rudely refused as I was 
by Mrs. Ellison, when I wished the girls to stay 
with me.” She laughed bitterly. “I suppose 
Mrs. Ellison was fearful of contamination, they 
have been so perfectly brought up.” 

There was a pause. 

“T wish, dear Marion,” at length said Margaret, 
in the low quiet voice which in her childhood had 
often brought her back from wilfulness to gentle- 
ness, “ I wish you would try and feel less bitterly. 
Think how good God has been to you. Thoughts 
like these seem scarcely fitting for a sick chamber.” 

“T have enough to make me bitter,” she re- 
plied ; but a movement from the baby on her arm 
attracting her attention to the innocent little 
sleeping face, she said: “ And enough, too, to 
make me meek and humble, if I would learn. 
Dear Margaret, pray for me; I am very weak and 
sinful.” 

In another week the young mother was down- 
stairs, and so far recovered as to be able to receive 
her brother and a few visitors. Allan was sorry, 
on one of his evening visits, to find amongst those 
few Mrs. Ascham, in her old privileged character 
of intimate friend. 

The visit of Mrs. Ellison was for a time a check 
to any gaiety that was unseemly, and Dr. Ellison 
seemed so happy in his mother’s society, that a lull 
came over all the stormy elements in the household, 
and Allan ventured to hope his sister was improved. 
The baby was certainly a much greater object of 
attention and care than the elder child had been, 
and the very presence of the mistress at home had 
a tendency to check more than one domestic evil, 
whilst Dr. Ellison looked happier and brighter 


and crumpled in an impatient fit, until it was | than he had done since his early married days. 


scarcely legible. ‘“ Look there !” 
Margaret took the letter. 


some time since to visit his wife, and which 
Marion’s confinement had postponed. 

“The idea of fixing such a time ! when she must 
know I am not strong; when she can have only 
one object in coming—that of criticizing and find- 
ing fault. I shall never like her, never. I was 
miserable when I was staying with her at Torquay. 
She found fault with everything I did and said— 


baby’s management, my dress, the number of | 


servants I kept, and I cannot tell what beside. 
However, I shall stand very little of it, and that I 
can tell her.” 

“T wish, Marion, you would try to get over 
that feeling. It is a common one, I know—that 
jealousy and dislike of your husband’s relations ; 
but, indeed, Mrs. Ellison is a very good and kind 
woman when you know her. She has a little 


hauteur about her; but every one who really knows ! 





But autumn came, the old temptations were re- 


It was from Mrs. | newed as the evenings closed in earlier, and the 
Ellison, accepting an invitation given by her son | 


doctor’s engagements during a time of prevalent 
sickness took him more from home. Mrs. Ellison, 
who had not won the love of her daughter-in-law, 
although she had come to no open rupture with 
her, had returned to Devonshire, and the Aschams 
were more than ever to be seen at Mrs. Edmund 
Ellison’s hall-door. 

It is surprising how persons who are not posi- 
tively weak—and Marion Ellison, although her 
mind was undisciplined, was certainly not defi- 
cient in mental power—can interest themselves in 
the trifles and gossip of the neighbourhood. 
Marion felt like a man without his “Times” if 
Mrs. Ascham, or her daughter, or their cousin 
Miss Morrison, did not, to use their own phrase, 
“drop in.” And now Margaret was gone on a 
visit to Grace; the Elms was undergoing a paint- 
ing and repairing, which made many a matron 
wonder if some lady were not in the en and 
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Allan was gone to reside for two months in town. 
Marion pined for the sea; but the impossibility of 
the doctor’s leaving home, and the late uncom- 
fortable reports about their want of union, forbade 
her to urge a trip to Hastings or Brighton, and 
she was forced to content herself at home. Mat- 
ters were falling into their old bad course, with 
this exception, that captain Herbert was no longer 
a visitor at the doctor’s house, and had removed 
his dwelling to Hampstead. His poor wife was fast 
sinking under her incurable malady, and there was 
still rankling in her breast, even with death in view, 
the bitter feeling that Marion Ellison had won her 
husband’s thoughts from her, and had made him 
what he was. 


September’s last days were come; but autumn 
was making amends for the hardness of the 
spring, and was beguiling the summer to linger 
whilst she tarried awhile, keeping back her chilly 
winds, that the trembling leaves which had cheered 
man’s heart so short a time might not fall to the 
ground, and refreshing the land with the gentle 
and most genial showers, so that the world still 
seemed to lie in midsummer verdure. 

Allan was dining at Dr. Ellison’s. A vapid 
girl, fresh from boarding-school, whom Marion 
petted and flattered, and who, except the know- 
ledge that she had a pretty face, seemed to have 
no idea in the world, was the only company. He 
wished his sister would sometimes let him enjoy 
her society alone, but Marion, as usual, seemed to 
shrink from a ¢éte-d-téte.: 

“What does that baby cry for?” asked her 
husband in an annoyed tone. No one likes to 
hear babies cry—men least of all; it irritates. 
They think, sometimes unjustly, that it ought to 
be prevented. 

**T don’t know, I’m sure. I have a new nurse- 
maid, and she has not learned the art of quieting 
her,” said Marion, carelessly. 

Scream upon scream. 

‘Marion, if you don’t go and see what that 
child cries for, I must.” 

“Shall I go, dear?” asked the boarding-school 
young lady. 

“Do, dear,” replied the mother. 

The girl went, returning in a few minutes with 
the usual reply of nurses, when questioned as to the 
shrieks of babies—that it was hungry and sleepy 
—that she had fed it, and it still cried the more— 
that she was going to feed it again, but supposed 
it was in pain—that she would take it up-stairs 
into the top room, and there mistress would not 
hear it. 

Many a mother would have run up-stairs at this 
story of mismanagement and ignorance; not so 
Marion Ellison. She had been out late on the 
previous evening, and was going out again to- 
night toa large evening party at the house of a 
west-end acquaintance. The doctor had been asked, 
ofcourse, but could not go; he had several pa- 
tients seriously ill, and dare not leave them. 

Little Allan came in after dinner; he was a 
quiet, sedate little child, with too little of the child 
mirth about him, and the pink and white com- 
plexion, soft flaxen hair, and large blue eyes which 
are so often met with in a delicate child. There 
was a still, dignified composure in the boy, more- 





over, which partook of the nature of his aunt 
Margaret and his uncle Allan. No treat seemed 
so great to him as to lay his head on that dear 
uncle’s shoulder, and he liked to listen to him as 
he sang the plaintive Spanish ballads which he had 
learned abroad, and which seemed to the little one 
like gentle lullabies as he closed his weary eye, 
and sighed in the fulness of his content. 

Still the baby cried, and at last even Marion’s 
apathy was aroused, as, slowly rising from her 
chair, she said: ‘ All nurses seem bad alike, and 
all servants, I think. My cook and housemaid 
have just given me warning, and say they cannot 
live with the new nurse, and I suppose this has put 
her out, and she is letting baby cry in very spite.” 

The doctor could not but look mournfully at her 
as she left the room. Allan knew too well what 
he thought to venture upon any remark, for 
which, indeed, there was but little time; for his 
wife came back in a few minutes, breathlessly en- 
treating him to go and see baby, who was scream- 
ing fearfully. 

The cause of the screams was soon apparent, for 
a glance at a cup of thick, ill-prepared food, with 
which the nurse had been trying to still the child, 
told the tale. She was a rough, ignorant, country 
girl, with no bad intentions, and who, never having 
had the charge of a delicate child of a fashionable 
mother, treated it much as she would have done 
one of the curly-headed little mortals who rolled 
about in the dust of a country common, and 
throve, not because of good management, but in 
spite of bad. She had been hastily hired for 
Marion by her sister Grace, who, having been 
lately staying at a rural village in Cheshire, and 
hearing of Mrs. Ellison’s distress, with the evil 
doings of her “ first-rate nurse,” thought to set ber 
up for life with this rustic damsel, who had many 
a time repented quitting her home, and longed to 
toss the chubby little brothers and sisters, who did 
not feel, like this baby, as though they would fall 
to pieces in her hands. She looked greatly con- 
cerned and terrified on the present occasion, in 
which the child seemed on the verge of a fit. 
Marion, too, looked alarmed, and after the child 
seemed a little relieved, and was sleeping upon her 
arm, she very unwisely told the girl that she saw 
she would never suit her, and aroused the high 
spirit of a rough, vulgar person to reply that 
“she saw that from the first ; that it was very well 
to find fault with her for feeding the child with 
pap that was too thick, when she denied the pretty 
dear the food which God Almighty sent it, and 
which the poorest mother in the land gave her 
babe and welcome, though she lived on a crust, 
and had to work hard for that.” 

There was so much truth in the retort, that 
poor Marion, bursting into a passion of weeping, 
bade her leave the room, and, appealing to her 
husband, said: “ Now, Edmund, don’t you pity 
me? ‘This is a sample of the treatment to which 
my servants subject me. Surely no woman ever 
was so tried. I can well understand cook and 
Jane giving notice, if that vulgar girl speaks to 
them as she did to me. What is to be done, Ed- 
mund ? ” she continued, pettishly, rocking the sick 
child violently on her bosom—‘ What can I do? 
There are no good nursemaids.” 

He took the baby in his arms; it was very 
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mournful to see him bend over it with such a when the children were asleep, to the care of her 
tender, earnest gaze, as he replied: “ Be calm, sick husband, the repair of the family clothing, or 
Marion; you are doing yourself and the baby far | the cleaning of her house. 

more harm than any nurse can undo. If youask | ‘Married life all alike, all alike,” thought Allan, 
what you shall do, I will reply—tend the child | as he waited for the doctor at the door, whilst he 





yourself.” 

Again the passionate tears broke forth. 

“ Myself! and you know well, Edmund, how 
weak I am. How could I attend to a baby day 
and night myself?” 

“T don’t mean that you should carry it about in 
your arms, or work in that way, Marion; but do 
you not think that a little frail thing like this de- 
mands the watchful care and supervision of a 
mother ? Do you believe that the best servant in 
the world can give that watchfulness so well as 
she who bore the child? Do you not believe that 
a little self-denial in going out and mere amuse- 
ment, would be repaid by the improved condition 


visited the poor sufferer within. ‘ All alike : I will 

never marry.” As he mused thus, a little curly- 
| headed boy of seven, who had been peeping out of 
| the last cottage in the row, said to him, with a 
| pleasant bright smile and a twang of the well 
| known Norfolk dialect, “ Plase sir, will you ax the 
| doctor to come in and see baby? Mother say she 
aint so well.” 

The doctor at this moment appearing, they went 
together to the cottage indicated, in which he ap- 
peared no stranger, for the pale face of a pleasant 
country-like looking woman lit up with joy as he en- 
tered, and, taking his seat beside her, at once asked 
for the child. She could scarcely speak for tears as 





of your infant? And, more than all, do you think | she told him of *the sufferings it endured. It was 
that your own health would suffer more from a | indeed a little miserable object; and as Allan 
moderate amount of attendance to household | turned to look at the bundle of flannel which the 
duties than from the late hours and exposure to mother uncovered, he thought that to wish for 
night air, which, I can tell you, often makes me | such a life was scarcely natural or right. 
tremble for you?” She was silent. ‘You won’t| The doctor thought otherwise; baby life to him 
go out to-night, surely. Baby is not fit to be left. | was an important affair: and, looking at Allan as 
I have now to go three miles to visit a dying man; , though he guessed his thoughts, he said, “ We 
surely you will stay at home to-night ? ” | can never tell how good or great these little ones 
“T shall if baby is not better, certainly; but she | may become. I set great store by infant life.” 
seems inclined to sleep, and I don’t want to offend He smiled and looked around. It was a poor cot- 
the Parkers. Mr. Parker’s eldest son is coming | tage—notabright,cheery, white-washed home, such 
to live at Highgate, and they will be good con- as we see in the country, with jessamines and roses 
nections for you. I want, too, to give Amy a | peeping in at the windows. It was one of a row 
treat; her mother is so anxious she should be in- | built many years ago by his father, on speculation, 
troduced into a little good society, and in her dull | with more eye to his own pocket than to the health 
country life she sees none. Don’t be uneasy, | and convenience of his tenants. Nothing had ever 
however ; I certainly shall not go unless I can do it | been done to beautify the place, and it was about 
safely.” as comfortless and tasteless a looking range of 
The little one was now quietly asleep, nestling | poor folks’ dwellings as was to be seen in High- 
down in its pink-lined cot, and looking, although | gate. The furniture, which told of better days, 
pale, quite free from pain. The father left his | although scanty, was, however, clean and well kept, 
wife kneeling by the cot side; her beautiful figure | the floor well scrubbed, and the coarse bedding and 
had never looked to him so lovely; and, return- | quilt neat and wholesome. There were four little 
ing from the door as he was about to quit the children besides Allan’s first acquaintance, the 
room, he went up to her, and, kissing her fondly, | curly-headed boy, and of these four there was not 

















said :-— 


“My dear wife, you will never repent taking | looking sickly and diseased. 


care of our little daughter.” ; 

She was softened, and thought at that moment | 
that no neglect on her part should ever hurt it 
more. 

Six o’clock came; the baby still slept. Allan | 
was gone out with his brother-in-law to look at 
some poor cottages which belonged to his estate, 
and which the doctor had told him at dinner time 
grievously needed both drainage and repair; and, 
as he saw the distress and poverty which existed 
within a few yards of his own house door, he re- 
solved to use a larger portion of his ample means 
than he had hitherto considered needful, for the 
benefit of his poor neighbours. In one cottage 
four families, all having one or more members of 
it ill of low fever, dwelt in a condition of wretch- 
edness and dirt which he had scarcely conceived 
possible. In another there was a poor cabinet 
maker with a broken leg, and a family of sickly 
children, whose poor, shiftless wife spent her time 
in constant complaints and indolent discontent, 
preferring a gossip with her next-door neighbour, 





| all was spread a mantle of home peace. 


one who had not a clean, healthy face, the baby alone 
Around and about 
The poor 
hard-working wife and mother of that family knew 
no weariness in her labour of love. Day and night 
did she toil to keep, as she said, a comfortable home 
over her good man’s head; and poverty and sick- 
ness, Which would, under less happy influences, have 
driven many men to the beer shop or gin palace, 
had in their case only served to bind them closer 
together, and to make their journey of life, albeit 
the path was thorny, a journey of peace and love. 

_“ Do you think, sir’’—and her voice faltered— 
“do you think she'll wear through it?” 

*T am afraid for her; let me see, how old is 
she?” 

“I fare ashamed to tell her age, sir, she’s such 
a mite of athing. She’s turned four months, sir, 
come Monday.” 

Four months! the age of his own pretty baby 
in her pink-lined eot at home. 

“ You look tired ; I am afraid the nursing tries 

ou.” 

va Bless you, sir, not a bit. I think ’tis the greater 
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comfort both to mother and child, when they can 
rest no other ways.” 

* Have you no one that can help you?” 

“No, sir. Least-ways, no one I can like to 
trust baby to. You see, hearts may be very kind, 
and wills good enough, but no handling can be 
so gentle like as a mother’s; and then I think, 
bless it, I mayn’t have it long, and I grudge every 
moment of its little life, I do.” 

Her husband now came in from work. He was 


a labour-soiled, muscular-looking fellow, a brick- | 


layer. But, stained with his day’s work as he was, 
and somewhat uncouth, as the Norfolk poor con- 
fessedly are, there was a tenderness and delicacy 
in his manner, as, looking over his shoulder when 
he kad drawn the doctor to the door, he said: 

“What do you think, sir?” The sign from 
Dr. Ellison was discouraging, as he said with 
earnestness, “Can’t you do nothing for her, sir? 
The mother’s life is bound up in that child.” 

“ T will do all that is in my power, you may be 
sure. Let your wife have plenty of nourishment,” 
he said, putting a coin into his hand; “ that will 
be the child’s best medicine, and I will see you 
to-morrow.” 

The rough fellow thanked him heartily, and, 
smiling at the little coin, said, ‘Ah, sir, if it 
hadn’t been for a good wife I should have spent 
this where, thank God and her, I never enter. A 
good thing is a good wife, sir, as no one can tell 
better than I. She makes this place, though ’tis 
but a poorish sort of a house, always bright and 
clean ’gainst I come home.” He did not know 
he was talking in the presence of his landlord, and 
was full of apologies when he found it was the 
case; but Allan resolved to take the hint, and Dr. 
Ellison’s carriage being in waiting for him at the 
end of the lane, they parted. 

It was now seven o'clock, the baby still slept, 
and Marion was rolling away to the evening party 
dressed as gay as a butterfly, and as though there 
were no such thing as sickness or death in the 
world. 





COUNT NESSELRODE. 


SEveEN cities contended for the honour of having 
given birth to Homer, and four nations, it is said, 
might lay claim to the veteran diplomatist of St. 


board an English ship in sight of Lisbon, where 
for some time his father discharged the functions 
of an ambassador. He was descended from an 
ancient Hanoverian family, a branch of which had 
settled in Livonia. His father, while at one time 
acting as the representative of the empress Cathe- 
rine Ir at the court of the dukes of Wurtemberg, 
had the good fortune to negotiate the marriage of 
the grand-duke Paul with a princess of the ducal 
family ; and it is to this circumstance especially 
that the Nesselrodes owe the imperial favour en- 
joyed under successive reigns, and continued to 
them, at the instance of the empress-mother, by 
the late ezar Nicholas, even when his policy in re- 
gard to western Europe was opposed to that of his 
predecessor Alexander. 

Livonia is one of those provinces of the vast 





Russian empire, which, from their historical tradi- 
tions, their customs and tendencies, have more of 
the German than Muscovite character. When, 


| after the reign of Peter the Great, the spirit of 


foreign civilisation began its struggle with the 
barbarism of ancient Russia, the Livonian gentle- 
men played an important part at court. Not suf- 
ficiently German to be completely estranged from 
Russian interests, nor sufficiently Russian to join 
in the discontent of the Muscovites against the 
successors of the great czar, the emperors sought 
their support, and endeavoured to attach them to 
themselves either in the army or the administra- 
tion. The young Nesselrode had his share of 
imperial benefactions. He studied first at St. 
Petersburg, at the college of the Gardes-Nobles, 
and entered the service on the death of Catherine. 
He received an officer’s commission in the guards 
of the emperor Paul, and was soon appointed one 
of his aides-de-camp by that prince; but at the 
close of a few years he quitted the army to follow 
his father’s career. 

Europe was now heaving with commotion ; the 
nations were looking to France, and in the thun- 
ders of her revolution expected the advent of 
some new law of liberty and brotherhood; kings 
trembled for their sceptres; and the dogs of war 
let loose were hounded on alike by fear, ambition, 
and frenzied enthusiasm. The czar, alarmed by 
this successful promulgation of popular principles, 
arrayed himself in league against the new repub- 
lic, and marched his troops to the sunny south and 
across the glaciers of Switzerland, thus for the 
first time retreading the path of the Scythian 
hordes, and kindling the imagination of his 
soldiers with dreams of conquest, as they carried 
back to their cold and barren steppes remem- 
brances of the rich cities and luxuriant plains of 
Italy. The divisions of the cabinets of St. Peters- 
burg and Vienna frustrated, however, the hopes of 
the coalition. Gradually the violent hatred which 
Paul had conceived against the revolution changed 
into profound admiration for the man whose 
genius directed the destinies of France. Peace 
was not only concluded, but intimate relations 
were established between the Russian and French 
cabinets. Markoff was sent to Paris in the capa- 


| city of ambassador, and count Nesselrode, who 


had been previously employed by the government, 


3 | was attached to this embassy. His attention was 
Petersburg. Count Nesselrode was born in 1770, 


of German parents in the service of Russia, on | 


principally occupied by the negotiations that were 
set on foot to secure the armed neutrality of the 
north, and that ultimately provoked the naval 
battle of Copenhagen. At this period Nesselrode 
was in the flower of his age, and with all the 
ardour of youth threw himself into the pleasures 
and amusements of the court. Paris, under the 
vigorous administration of the first consul, rejoic- 
ing in a new life, and gay as a spring morning 
after blustering storms, was the scene of incessant 
and splendid festivities. Paul, true to the dreams 
of his imperial ancestors, plotted with Napoleon 
the invasion of India; the one was to pour his 
Cossacks and his Tartars down the Affghanistan 
defiles, the other to disembark in the Persian gulf, 
and retrace the steps of the conquering Macedo- 
nian, These visions were suddenly dissipated by 
the death of the czar, who, after the manner of 
Russian sovereigns, was strangled by his nobles. 
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His son Alexander succeeding him, soon re- 
versed the helm of affairs; the intimacy between 
Russia and France gradually cooled, and came at 
at last to an open rupture. Nesselrode, with the 
other members of the embassy, was recalled ; but 
higher honours awaited him at home, for, on his 
return to St. Petersburg, he was admitted by the 
emperor to his most secret counsels. Alexander 
was not slow to recognise in his secretary a re- 
markable aptitude for negotiation, a clear insight, 
a subtle, well-instructed mind; in fine, all that 
was requisite for the successful execution of the 
imperial will. Nesselrode accompanied the em- 
peror in the unfortunate campaign of 1805, ending 
in the defeat of Austerlitz, and was closely associ- 
ated with him in succeeding movements—watch- 
ing the subsequent overthrow of Prussia, and with 
still deeper interest the struggle consummated by 
the desperate and doubtful battle of Eylau. Then 
followed the conferences of Tilsit, when the two 
emperors met; the one, as the Titans piled the 
mountains on each other, with rude, restless blows 
making kingdoms his stepping-stones to universal 
dominion ; the other, by skilful diplomacy, draw- 
ing the meshes round his unsuspecting victim, and 
striking in the moment that insured his aim; but 
both equally selfish, equally desirous of territorial 
aggrandisement. Nesselrode remained on the 
scene throughout, until the conferences of Erfurt, 
when once again the Russian eagle, hovering over 
the banners of France, wished to alight on them 
and be borne to new conquests. 

At this time the court, the nobility, and the na- 
tion were divided into three parties. The first, 
exclusively Russian, with the empress-mother at 
its head, was opposed to an alliance with Napo- 
leon, without, however, desiring war. The se- 
cond, generally known as the Greek or oriental 
party, aspired to the occupation of Constantinople, 
and advocated the freedom of Greece, and an ex- 
tension of territory on the frontiers of Persia and 
India. Of these views the count Capo d’Istria 








porters Napoleon at Erfurt showed himself the 


extent the creation of count Nesselrode, the sole 
aim of whose policy was to preserve a just medium 


word of power in Europe. 


tilities. All Germany had sunk exhausted with 
repeated conflicts, and across its prostrate thrones 
we next find the two great neighbouring nations 
silently girding themselves for a trial of strength. 





but the prelude to proud defiance and deadly 
strife. At the bidding of the parvenu Napoleon, 
the French armies sweep like a fiery tide along 


nage, of despair, defiant and triumphant, of the 
elements warring with the invader, and chilling 
into death looks that were glowing with conquest 
and hope, need not be here repeated. But then it 
was that the star of Nesselrode stood full in the 
ascendant; over the deluge was riding the ark of 
his fortunes. It was then that he began to treat 
directly in the name of his sovereign with the 








was the chief exponent, and to him and his sup- | 
most favourable. The third party was to some | 
between the two extremes; but, as yet, during | 
these contentions, his name had not become a, 


False professions only alternated with open hos- | 


Secret jealousies and covert acts of wrong are | 


the Russian wastes to the olden capital of the | 
czars. ‘The thrice-told tale of desolation and car- | 


plenipotentiaries of the different cabinets. The 
movement which repelled Bonaparte was rather 
national than military; the old Muscovite blood, 
and the savage energy of the race, were the 
real victors. The elements of that barbarism 
which Peter the Great had sought to extinguish, 
seemed to revive in strength; and the czar, dread- 
ing an influence that must be fatal to his designs, 
and his influence over the polished courts of 
western Europe, gladly availed himself of the men 
to whom he might intrust his fears without risk. 
Though not nominally the head of the govern- 
ment, as early as 1812 count Nesselrode in reality 
played a principal part in the great diplomatic 
movements that agitated the world. It was he 
who, at Reichenbach, on the 15th of June, 1813, 
concluded, with prince Hardenburg and the 
baron de Stein, the alliance between Prussia and 
Russia, in a treaty which was the complement of 
that of Kalisch, signed on the 19th of March. 
The same day he signed, with lord Cathcart, the 
convention between Russia and England, by which 
the latter power engaged to furnish subsidies dur- 
ing the last six months of the year 1813. But 
what crowned his reputation were the negotiations 
that preceded the alliance of Alexander with 
Francis 1 of Austria. It was at Prague that he 
first made the acquaintance of Metternich, and 
here, though he did not appear as plenipotentiary 
—M. d’Anstett, a diplomatist of French origin 
being alone credited with full powers—everything 
was transacted in his presence; and, as he pos- 
| sessed the complete confidence of his master, he 
| virtually directed the council, so that the issue of 
| their deliberations was universally ascribed to his 
skill. 

During the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 count 
| Nesselrode did not quit the emperor Alexander. 
| It was he who, on the 1st of March, 1814, signed 
| the treaty of the quadruple alliance at Chaumont, 
| and who, with the count de Paar, decided the fate 
| of the empire. When the victorious allies entered 
the capital of France, Alexander had not declared 
| his views ; Nesselrode maintained a profound re- 
serve, wishing to fathom the opinions of those 
| around him before he spoke; but never was he 
| more active, never were his apartments more 
crowded. Now Talleyrand came to urge the de- 
thronement of Bonaparte; now Caulaincourt, to 
sue for favourable terms; and now the Bourbons, 
to represent their claims. When, at length, he 
pronounced for the restoration, his decision was 
said to have been bought by gold; but there is no 
evidence that he received anything beyond the 
presents usual on such occasions. 

Nesselrode and his sovereign were now in the 
acme of their glory ; the banishment of the mighty 
troubler of the world, and the moderation and 
clemency of the conquerors, as they relieved the 
heavy pressure of long years of tyranny and strife, 
extended the influence of Russia, and in the 
popular estimation made her name to be regarded 
as the symbol of peace and magnanimity. At the 
congress of Vienna, the count, on behalf of his 
master, demanded the cession of Saxony to Prussia, 
and secured a political constitution for Poland that 
placed its crown on the brow of the czar. When 
these deliberations were disturbed by the irruption 
of Bonaparte from Elba, and the famous declara- 
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tion was drawn up which declared him the outlaw 
of Europe, it was Nesselrode who appended his 
signature. When, after the victory of Waterloo, 
the Anglo-Prussian army advanced to the walls of 
Paris, it was he chiefly who opposed the dismem- 
berment of the French territory, and strove to 
proportion the indemnity required to the financial 
resources of the country. The holy alliance origi- 
nated with Alexander, but Nesselrode was the fa- 
cile instrument of his purposes, and ably developed 
the idea. No easy task, however, was it to co- 
— successfully amidst so many eventu- 
alities, with one whose impressionable nature 
— him wayward and uncertain from day to 
ay. 

The count Capo d’Istria enjoyed also a large 
share of the emperor’s confidence, and it has been 
said that when Europe was pacified, Nesselrode 
and Capo d’Istria became implacable enemies. 
The latter, born in the Ionian Isles, in the midst 
of a Greek population, had frequently urged their 
deliverance from Turkish oppression, and would 
have incited them to recover their liberty by force 
of arms. The designs of Catherine 11 were at 
the first simply oriental; at ‘a later period she 
endeavoured to adopt a German and centralizing 
policy, so taking the first step towards obtaining 
a decided influence in the south of Europe: and 
her grandson had adopted the same system ; for if 
Peter pointed to Constantinople,.she did to War- 
saw, as a military emporium. The count Capo 
d’Istria now, in his eagerness to free Greece from 
the intolerable yoke of Turkey, sought again to 
turn the political current into its original east- 
ward direction ; and Alexander, as he had achieved 
@ position in the west, lent a half-sympathising 
ear to his entreaties, and almost resolved to draw 
the sword for the emancipation of his co-religion- 
ists. England and Austria dissuaded him; and 
Nesselrode, the sworn friend of Metternich, pleaded 
for a repressive, anti-revolutionary policy, lest an 
insurrection against the Porte should prove the 
omen of another crusade, in which democracy 
should triumph over royalty throughout the con- 
tinent. While he still hesitated, an insurrection 
broke out in Spain, and another in Piedmont ; 
and, as if completely to paralyse the imperial in- 
clinations, Nesselrode disclosed the existence of 
@ conspiracy amongst the officers of his own guard. 
The congress of Troppau, followed by those of 
Laybach, and Verona, was the natural consequence 
of these new complications. The count, accom- 
panying the emperor, directed the negotiations 
with his usual ability; and Capo d’Istria was in- 
debted to Greece for his complete disgrace. 

From that time (1821) Nesselrode had the sole 
control of the department of foreign affairs, and 
remained without a rival in the affections and 
confidence of his sovereign. But Alexander not 
long afterwards was summoned from the scene, 
dying at Taganrog, on the sea of Azof. The 
grand-duke Nicholas ascended the throne amidst 
the tumult of a revolt, which was speedily quelled. 
His policy differed essentially from that of his 
brother ; and as it developed, from his decided 
attitude in reference to the East, modified his 
relations with the western powers. He was wise 
enough to retain about him those who were 
familiar with public affairs; and so to realise the 


full advantage which despotic governments enjoy 
from the long continuance in office of their greatest 
statesmen. Nesselrode now showed how easily 
he could renounce a system, when more powerful 
interests impelled him to another course. There 
was, however, a sufficient, alteration in the state 
| of affairs, if not to justify the change, at least to 
| lessen his scruples; the revolutionary spirit, after 
| a few convulsive struggles, appeared to have sunk 
| disheartened and dying ; while, on the other hand, 
it was becoming increasingly difficult to restrain 
the old Muscovite energies that sought an outlet 
in aggression and violence. A war with Turkey 
followed as among the first results of this new 
policy, and principally occupied the attention of 
the cabinet till 1830, when the outbreak in Paris 
and the expulsion of the Bourbons created fresh 
alarm, and induced a temporary return to the prin- 
ciples of the holy alliance. 

The name of count Nesselrode is associated with 
all the great events which have modified the 
political condition of Europe from that period to 
the present time; and to retrace his career in its 
aims and results would be to write the history of 
his age. He has lived to hold office under jour 
successive monarchs, and to maintain an ascend- 
ancy in the councils of his country for nearly half 
acentury. The part which he has played in recent 
transactions is fresh in the memory of all—how, 
with the weight of more than fourscore years upon 
him, his skilled and subtle pen has been employed 
to justify the ambition of Russia, and by falsehood 
and sophistry to palliate a policy as aggressive as 
suicidal. Would that his old age had been other- 
wise occupied—that he had remained “ the admired 
of all admirers” in the frequented saloon, receiving 
the homage of genius and beauty, without a care 
to check his affabilities or irritate the natural 
restlessness of his manner. Time cannot long 
delay to close his career. It is too late for him 
now to attain an independent position; he has 
developed rather than originated ideas, been the 
intelligent instrument rather than the creator of 
a policy ; but he will go down to the grave as one 
of the greatest of modern diplomatists—as the 
right-hand man of the czars, 





EXTINCT MONSTERS. 


Cross before my window is a large grave-yard, 
and in looking out upon it the other day I was 
struck with the vigorous appearance of the 
young grasses and early flowers which were 

ursting into life over the newly closed graves. 


Here whole generations of men had gone down to 
the dust; but fair and noble youths had carried 
them to their resting-place, and hopeful children 
with radiant faces played around. Nature ap- 
peared fresh and young now, as in the morning 
of her creation, and her vigour as unexhausted 
as it was when Adam first surveyed the garden 


of Eden. By an effort of the imagination, how- 
ever, I was enabled to pass below the vital soil, 
and beneath it discover those monuments of 
antiquity which the geologist has excavated, in 
the shape of the extinct monsters that nature 
erected in the early part of her pristine life ; when 
sometimes, as if in sport, she bent and crum- 
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TUE DINOTHERIUM, SIVATHERIUM, AND GIRAFFE, 


pled up the thick and stubborn strata of rocks, 
and formed the little hills and valleys; or when, 
at other times, as if in wrath, she opened fiery 
mouths to pour out huge rivers of lava, raised 
mountains or islands, or sunk continents to the 
bottom of the sea ; while amidst all these changes 
there was one vast procession of living creatures, 
beginning with the most simple organisms, and 
ending in that grand consummation of her efforts 
—man. Neither was there the least confusion in 
this, for over it presided One whose eye never 
slumbers, but who gives daily life and bread to 
all, from the least unto the greatest. 

Amongst the vast concourse of animals that 
have passed away, after having discharged their 
appointed functions, there are perhaps none 
more remarkable than what are called the 
pachydermatous, or thick-skinned animals. So 
far as our present geological discoveries enable us 
to judge, we infer that their remains are to be 
found in almost all parts of the world: and al- 
though the species differ, still some type of 
remarkable form and structure may always be 
discovered. In England the remains of the 
great fossil elephant are very common, portions 
of some hundreds having been found. In France 
the Paleotherium and other animals of their kind 
are frequently met with. In the Rhine valley the 
remains of that most gigantic of all quadrupeds, 





the Dinotherium, were discovered by professor 
Knapp. In the most northern parts of Russia, 
on the borders of the Frozen Ocean, the bones of 
the Mastodon, and even the body, have been 
found in a remarkable state of preservation. 
America seems to be rich in those treasures of 
a buried world. Commencing at the north pole, 
the bones of the Mastodon are found in great 
abundance, down even to the gulf of Mexico. 
Nor is South America destitute of these organic 
treasures: on the margins of the great rivers 
that intersect that country, the bones of that 
ungainly and strange animal, the Macrauchenia, 
are found, and not far from them the relics of 
the Mylodon and Megatherium. Australia pre- 
sents us with the gigantic fossil Kangaroo, and 
New Zealand with her large wingless bird, the 
Dinornis. Neither is Asia less rich in those 
priceless treasures—the Sivatherium, and other 
animals, representing the same huge forms of 
animal life in India. We are but imperfectly 
acquainted with the geology of Africa ; but, 
fromthe few fossils of gigantic hippopotami which 
have been found, we may infer that that country 
has been equally favoured with all others in the 
production of animal life. In the remainder of 
this article we shall recall to our imagination the 
existence of some of those remarkable creatures, 
and endeavour to familiarise our readers with 
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the form and structure of a few of the inhabitants 
of the earth, who browsed upon its pastures long . 
before man ever trod upon it. 

It is not a little remarkable that the two most 
important cities in the world, Paris and London, 
stand upon the most interesting spots to geolo- 
gists that have ever yet been discovered. Under 
each there was once a beautiful lake, on the | 
shores of which lived animals of strange form 
and appearance. Let us cut through the mass 
of accumulated strata upon which Paris now | 
stands, and go down to those times when other | 
and strange creatures walked over the spot | 
where the gay Parisians at present promenade. | 

The first thing that we encounter is the ver- | 
dant soil, which is rich and fruitful; but under 
this casing is a bed of fresh-water limestone, 
which abounds in fresh-water shells. The city 
is built of this stone, which has been cut from 
the rock in subterranean quarries; these quar- 
ries have long been used as charnel houses, and 
contain the bones of tens of thousands of people 
piled up in rows, in many places corresponding 
with the streets above. Paris, the gay and 
beautiful city, is built with the dead inhabitants 
of the great lake, and stands upon whole gene- 
rations of its own citizens; but deeper down 
than this limestone tomb is another bed or 
layer of marl and sandstone, which was de- 
posited there when it was the bottom of the sea. 
This also is the grave of millions of marine 
animals ; but in still older times there had been 
alake of fresh water on the same spot, which had | 
left a thick bed of gypseous marl, in. which are 
buried the bones of hundreds of thousands of 
once living creatures ; and before this time the 
sea had been here, for this lake rested upoma bed 
of shells which had been left there by the ocean, 
and the ocean itself had flowed over a bed of 
plastic clay, which owes its origin to some old 
lake or river which stood or flowed there in ages 
still more remote. Thus, the Paris basin is 
composed of five great beds or layers, three of 
which owe their origin to fresh water, and two 
to the sea. 

During what we may term the middle period, 
and when the lake above referred to was in 
existence, lived the Paleotherium,or ancient wild 
beast. It had a thick skin, and was about the 
size of a horse, but rather stunted and clumsy 
in appearance; on each foot were three long 
toes, rounded, and without claws. The upper 
jaw was longer than the lower, like that of the 
tapir. The animal was herbivorous, and, judg- 
ing by the skull, possessed no very high share 
of intelligence. 

We say nothing of the Anoplotherium, and 
other animals of the same species, which lived 
along with it, but pass on to the middle Rhine 
valley, and exhume the bones of the Dinothe- 
rium. Paleontology has made us so well ac- 
quainted with the relative proportions of the 
animal structure, that, having found the head 
and femur (thigh bone), we are enabled to recon- 
struct the whole animal, and recall not only its 
appearance, but its habits and instincts also. In 
point of size the Dinotherium is far beyond any- 
thing that the animal creation has yet presented 
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us with: the body is barrel-shaped, like that of 





the a it is, however, more than 
twenty feet long and fifteen high, has a short 


| trunk, longer than that of the tapir, but shorter 


than the elephant’s. It has large and heavy 
tusks, suspended from the lower instead of the 
upper jaw, where they would have the support 
of the muscles of the neck; and some idea may 
be formed of the enormous power of the animal, 
when we state that those tusks, with the bone 
they were embedded in, weighed above 400lbs., 
and were no doubt used for the purpose of 
digging. The legs were great pillars ten feet 
nigh. 

Such was another of the inhabitants of Europe 
in olden times; but, in proceeding towards the 
north, we are by no means losing the tract of 
those great animals which have, since their re. 
storation, excited so much attention. The first 
of them which was discovered was a Mastodon, 
which had been embedded in the ice for ages, 
and was found after a brisk thaw by a poor 
Russian fisherman. The Russians called it a 
mammoth, supposing that it had burrowed under 
the ground like a mole; but it has since been 
found that the mastodon is an animal of a dis- 
tinct species, and that at one time large herds of 
them went every year towards the pole during 
the summer, and returned inio the more tem- 
perate regions, and more particularly to the great 
salt “licks.” of Ohio during the winter. The 
temperature of the polar regions must, however, 
at that time, have differed very much from what 
it is now, or those large animals could never 
have found food to support them there during 
the warmest summer. 

Although in appearance the animal was some- 
thing like the elephant, the size was at least 
double that of the largest specimens of that 
quadruped. The one found by the Russian was 
covered with a coat of long hair, and must, 
when alive, have been avery noble creature. We 
know more particulars of this animal from the 
fact that, after being encased in ice for thou- 
sands of years, the skin still retained the hair 
upon it, the flesh was eaten by the wild animals, 
and one of the pupils of the eyes is still pre- 
served in the museum of St. Petersburg. 

From the great number of bones which are 
known to exist in the northern part of Russia 
and America, it is supposed that hundreds of 
thousands of mastodons must have perished at 
the same time, in consequence of some great re- 
volution of nature, or the early setting in of 
winter, which prevented their returning again 
to the milder regions of the south. Upon the 
shores of the Frozen Ocean there is said to be an 
island composed entirely of those mastodon 
bones; and the inhabitants of Siberia make ex- 
cursions during the summer and collect the 
tusks, which are brought into the ivory markets 
of Europe. The lady who wears an artificial tooth 
may perhaps have in her mouth a relic of one of 
those noble animals which perished ages ago be- 
yond the arctic circle. 

Great as was the size, and enormous as must 
have been the strength, of those quadrupeds, 
still there were others, which in some points 
of physical development far exceeded them. 
Amongst the most remarkable of these was the 
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Megatherium, or great Sloth of South America. 
The pelvis of this animal is one of the most 
massive bony structures that the world has ever 
seen. It is not so much the size, as the 
strength of the animal that is indicated by those 
colossal bones. It lived upon vegetables; and 
so great was its power, that it pulled up large 
trees by the roots, to be enabled to reach the 
upper branches. Having with its vast claws 
broken the ground around the tree, it rose upon 
its haunches, when, using its tail, which was 
three feet in circumference, as a third leg or 
prop, and taking the tree in its powerful embrace, 
it rocked it to and fro, to loosen the roots, until, 
gathering up all its strength, it lifted it from the 
ground. Since those creatures passed away 
from the great Pampas, the world has seen 
nothing to equal them in point of pure physical 
ower. 
8 India the thick-skinned animals of the 
gigantic order were represented by the Siva- 
therium, a creature of enormous size and sin- 


gular form, the head being of very peculiar | 


shape. It had a trunk shorter than the 
elephant’s, and just above it two horns not 
wilike those of the rhinoceros ; 
top of the head a pair of large horns or antlers 


branched out on either side like those of the | 


stag. The bulk of the body was very large, 
and the whole structure indicated prodigious 
strength. In olden times those animals asso- 


ciated with others now extinct, such as the | 
gigantic fossil Giraffe, and wandered in large | 


herds over the continent of India. 


We are entirely indebted to science for our , 
knowledge of those extraordinary creatures ; | 


and it has taken many great and zealous 
labourers to restore them to the world’s natural 
history. One has devoted his life to the study 
of the rocky crust of the earth, and pointed out 
the strata in which they are found; another 
has gathered together the fragments of the 
bones, and reconstructed the body; whilst a 
third has examined the floral productions of the 
age, and indicated the food on which they fed ; 
and thus, by the aid of the lithologist, the 
carga. Hy and the botanist, the grave of a 
uried world is ‘opened and the dead come 


forth. vee 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. 
SECOND SERIES. 
LESSON III.—FORMATION OF HABITS. 


$1. What is practised, that will be learnt. 


You have seen, then, that it is by the practice of 
what is good, on a right principle, that good habits 
are formed. Mere reading, and listening, and 
talking on the subject, will no more make you a 
virtuous man, if you do not earnestly set yourself 
to practise, through divine help, the duties you 





know, than listening to a physician’s advice, and | 


looking at his medicine, without taking it, would 
restore a sick man to health. The patient would, 
in this case, be neither the better nor the worse 
for the physician’s advice. But it is not so with 
one who has been accustomed to hear moral and 
religious discourses without acting upon them. 
He will be much the worse for them, because he 


but on the | 


will have become hardened against receiving 
any profitable impression from discourses that 
might strongly impress a person hearing them for 
the first time. ‘“‘ Familiarity,” says the proverb, 
“breeds contempt.” You may observe in travel- 
ling on a railroad, how the young cattle run away 
in terror from the engine; while those that have 
often seen it pass, go on quietly grazing, and do 
not regard it. And even so, one who has been ac- 
customed to be a “hearer of the word, and nota 
doer,” will acquire more and more of the same 
kind of “ familiarity.” 
It might seem unnecessary to remind any one 
that “what you practise, that you will learn.” 
But so it is, that many persons seem to expect to 
learn one thing by practising another very dif- 
ferent thing. What misleads them is, that they 
speak loosely of being “ accustomed to” such and 
| such a thing ; and forget that two persons may have 
| been both of them conversant about the very same 
objects, and yet may have acquired opposite habits, 
| from being accustomed to act in opposite ways. 
Suppose, for instance, that there is in your 
| neighbourhood a loud bell that is rung very early 
every morning to call the labourers in some great 
manufactory. At first, and for some time, your 
rest will be broken by it; but if you accustom 
yourself to lie still, and try to compose yourself, 
' you will become in a few days so wsed to it, that 
it will not even wake you. But any one who 
makes a point of rising immediately at the call, 
will become so used to zt, in the opposite way, that 
the sound will never fail to rouse him from the 
deepest sleep. Both will have been accustomed to 
the same bell, but will have formed opposite habits 
from their contrary modes of action. 

And we may see the same thing even in the 
training of brute animals. For instance, of sport- 
ing dogs, there are some, such as the grey- 
hound, that are trained to pursue hares; and 
others which are trained to stand motionless when 
they come upon a hare, even though they see it 
running before them. Now both kinds are ac- 
customed to hares; and both have originally the 
same instincts; for all dogs have an instinctive 
tendency to pursue game. But the one kind of 
dog has always been encouraged to run after a 
hare, and the other has always been chastised if it 
| attempts to do so, and has been trained to stand 

still. 


| §2. Opposite Habits acquired among the same 
| Things. 


| In like manner, of two persons who have been 
| accustomed to the sight of much human misery, 
one who has been used to pass it by without any 
effort to relieve it, will beeome careless and har- 
' dened to such spectacles; while another, who has 
been in the practice of relieving sufferers, will ac- 
quire a strong habit of endeavouring to afford 
relief. These two persons will both have been 
aceustomed to the same objects, but will have ac- 
quired opposite habits. So, also, if you are accus- 
tomed to talk about virtue, and to listen to dis- 
courses on the subject, and to peruse, for instance, 
such lessons as these now before you, without 
acting on what you say, and hear, and read, you 
will acquire a habit of talking ete. without acting. 
Whoever, therefore, is not the Jetter for such 
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studies, will assuredly be the worse for them. 
And if you are accustomed to read the bible, 
either without careful attention, or without striv- 
ing to bring into your daily life what you learn 
from it, you will become insensible to what it 
teaches. If, on the contrary, you make a practice 
of applying in your own conduct what you hear 
and read, you will acquire a practical habit. By 
talking, or listening, or reading, you will learn 
to talk, or to listen, or to read; by attending, you 
will learn to attend; and by acting, you will learn 
to act. 

A person who has acquired a habit of letting 
all his religious and virtuous sentiments evaporate 
in words, instead of being brought into practice 
in his life, resembles the “ barren fig tree,’’ which 
was blasted by our Lord’s command, to furnish an 
instructive emblem. <A tree that is in a torpid 
and leafless state in the winter frost, may be roused 
into vigorous life and fruitfulness by the summer 
sun and warm showers. But much more hopeless 
is one which is in a state of active vegetation, yet 
bears “ no frit, but leaves only ;” such a tree is a 
picture of the man who is not ignorant or thought- 
less respecting morality and religion, but who lets 
all his knowledge and his thoughts on such 
subjects be wasted in barren talk—* leaves,” 
without fruit. Such persons, however, sometimes 
attract more notice, and gain more admiration 
from the inexperienced, than those who talk less, 
and do more. For you may observe that, in a 
steam-engine, the steam makes a much louder 
whizzing when it is det off and the wheels are 
standing still, than when it is quietly acting on 
the machinery. 

Again, the custom of being present at public 
worship, with an earnest and devout attention to 
the service, tends to cherish a habit of devotion; 
but the oftener a person is present at a service 
which he does not attend to, the more he will 
acquire of a habit of inattention to that service. 
And those who have been made familiar with the 
words of scripture, without being accustomed to 
attend to the meaning, or to bring its lessons into 
practice, will acquire a habit of such unprofitable 
reading. Such habits are often acquired in child- 
hood, by those who have been habitually brought 
to church at a very early age, before it was pos- 
sible for them to take part in, or to understand | 
what was said; and who have used the bible as | 
a mere reading-book, or have been accustomed to | 
read it as if there was some virtue in the mere act | 
of perusal. And these will have, in after life, a 
troublesome and difficult task in unlearning such | 
ahabit. This difficulty is created by the course | 
pursued by well-meaning friends, whose wish is to | 
accustom them early to pious exercises, and who | 
overlook the obvious truth, that “what you | 
practise, that you will Jearn ;” and that you cannot 





§ 3. Progress in forming a virtuous Character, 
You will perceive, then, that it must be a work 
of some labour and difficulty to form good moral 
habits—especially for those who have to wzlearn 
evil habits. The chief part, however, of this dif. 
ficulty will be (as was above pointed out) in the 
beginning of a right course. Many things which 
at first cost much and painful self-denial, will 
afterwards, when the habit has been formed, be 
practised with ease, and even with pleasure. 

And each particular act will then become less an 
act of virtue, while at the same time the character 
of virtue will have been the more confirmed. For 
instance, take the case of a youth who had been 
brought up among thieves, and had been aceus- 
tomed to pilfering, and encouraged in it by his vile 
associates, but who has been received (as many 
have been) into one of the ragged schools, and has 
there received a good moral and religious training. 
He will, for a time, have, of course, a great inward 
struggle against his former habits. Such a youth 
was on one occasion entrusted by the master, by 
way of trial, with some gold to get changed, 
which he could easily have carried off. When he 
honestly brought the change, his schoolfellows 
were overjoyed; and we have reason to believe 
that the holy angels rejoiced with them at this 
victory over evil habits. (Luke xv. 10.) It was 
in him—brought up as he had been—a great act 
of virtue to resist the temptation. But to a per- 
son who had been always honestly brought up (and 
probably to that same youth, a few years later) 
there would not be even any temptation. Sucha 
one would not so much as think of stealing ; and 
therefore it would not be accounted an act of virtue 
in him to refrain from it. But this would be, not 
from his being a less virtuous character, but on 
the contrary, from his being fully confirmed in that 
character. 

§ 4. Virtue a Struggle of Good against Evil. 

And so it is with other habits. Virtue, therefore, 
appears to consist in a struggle, and a successful 
struggle, of good against evil. Moral goodness is not 
called virtue, where there is no temptation to be re- 
sisted—no evil tendency or weakness to be overcome. 
And accordingly, while we attribute to the Deity the 
highest moral perfection, and speak of his goodness, 
it would shock any one to speak of him as a virtu- 
ous being. It would sound degrading, as implying 
some evil tendency to be resisted, or at least some 
weakness to be overcome. But man, in this his 
state of trial and discipline, can never so com- 
pletely extinguish all faulty tendencies, and throw 
off all infirmities, as to be exempt from the need of 
care, and vigilance, and self-control, and firmness 
against temptation. Man’s goodness, in short, 
must, in this life, consist in wzrtue. 

‘. Accordingly, our estimate of the virtue displayed 








learn one thing by practising another quite con- | in any act depends much on the difficulty to be sur- 
trary to it. | mounted, the temptations to be withstood, ete. If, 

In the smaller affairs of daily life, hardly any | for instance, any one decides justly in some cause 
one ever commits such blunders as are often made | in which he has no interest, and where both the 
in the most important matters. Every one would | parties are strangers to him, we think little of the 
see, for instance (to recur to the examples given | virtue of justice displayed by him. But if he 
just above) the absurdity of expecting that by | decides fairly in some case where he has to sacri- 
being accustomed to hear a bell, and to lie still at | fice his own interests, or do violence to his 
the sound, he would acquire the habit of imme- | feelings; or if he reduces himself to poverty by 
diately rising whenever it rang, giving up an estate to one whom he thinks 
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entitled to it, when he might safely and without 
discredit have kept it, this we commend as a 
virtuous act. And thus the person commended 
by the Psalmist, is, ‘‘ He that sweareth to his own 
hurt, and changeth not.” (Ps. xv. 4.) So also we 
hardly account veracity as virtuous when a 
man tells truth in some case where there is no- 
thing to be gained by falsehood; but only when 
by telling the truth he exposes himself to loss, or 
danger, or discredit. And the like in other cases. 
And hence the great advantage of our having 
placed before us the example of the apostles and 
other early disciples, who were, as they tell us, 
“men of like passions” with us; that is, subject 
to the same intirmities and trials. 





§ 5. Imitation of our heavenly Father. 


We are, indeed, told to imitate our heavenly 
Father. But then it is only the divine acts that 
man can imitate. We are told to be “ merciful 
even as our Father in heaven is merciful,’ and 
to be, as he is, “kind to the unthankful and 
the evil.” 

The greatest difference in the nature of two 
beings is no reason against our holding up the acts 
of the one as an example to the other. Indeed, 
the acts of some brute animals (such as the ant 
and bee) are often referred to for man’s imitation; 
though no one supposes those creatures to act from 
any such rational calculation as guides the con- 
duct of an industrious and prudent man. And 
indeed, even the very precept, ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself,” relates only to acts, not 
to inward feelings. For no one can have an affee- 
tion for himself, of the same kind with what we 
feel for another person whom we love.  Self- 
love is a desire for our own welfare, which no 
rational being can be destitute of, whether he is or 
is not of an affectionate character. But the mean- 
ing of the precept is, that as we seek for our own 


bours’. 
“unjust steward,” sets before us for imitation an 
example of prudent forethought ; though no one 


tate his dishonesty, or act on his motives. 


tions also, throughout. We see them resisting 
strong temptations, and struggling against and 
subduing their worldly and ambitious desires, and 
their timidity and their feelings of resentment ; 
we see them giving, when it impoverished them- 
selves, and refusing gifts which they stood in need 
of, and facing dangers which they naturally dreaded. 
In short, we see them practising virtue. And 
though we have not their miraculous powers, there 
is no reason for thinking that we are less required, 
or less enabled, than they were, to practise chris- 
tian virtue. 
healing, etc., these were given them for the advan- 
tage of others, not for their own. Miracles were 


welfare, as an end, and without any further object, | 
so, we should in like manner seek for our neigh- , 
So also our Lord, in the parable of the | 


can suppose that it was meant that we should imi- | 


But in the case of the apostles, we can imitate, | 
not merely their actions, but their inward disposi- | 


| the Corinthians abused their miraculous powers 
for the purposes of vain display, and made them a 
subject of rivalry and contention. But, on the 
other hand, when Paul tells the Romans (who had 
| then received no miraculous gifts (Rom. i. 11) that 
“jifany man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
| of his” (Rom. viii. 9), and when he says to them, 
| “As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
| are the sons of God,” it is plain he is speaking of a 
far different and far more valuable kind of spiritual 
gift—the moral guidance of the conscience, and 
improvement of the character. And this is what 
is equally needed by all Christians in all ages, and 
which all may equally obtain. 

But some people fall into the mistake (which you 
should carefully guard against) of imagining that 
there is something virtuous in the mere barren 
admiration of some eminently virtuous character, 
and deep reverence for it, without any effort to 
imitate it. Sometimes, indeed, a man will even 
| flatter himself that there is laudably modest 
| humility in not aspiring to the same high moral 
| excellence with some eminently virtuous men that 
| are mentioned in history, or actually living among 
' us. And yet perhaps you may hear him speaking of 
| these as men of exemplary character ; though it is 

plain no one can be, to us, exemplary, unless we 
‘endeavour to follow his example. The more we 
| admire any virtuous\conduct, if we do not strive 
| to copy it, as far as is suitable to our situation, the 
| more we condemn ourselves. And it is not humble 
| modesty, but rather presumptuous confidence, if 
| we are satisfied without doing our utmost to attain 
| the highest degree of moral excellence that is 

within our reach. 








THE PLACE DE GREVE AND HOTEL 
DE VILLE. 


Tuk Place de Gréve, so called because it is bound- 
ed on the southern side by the strand (gréve) or 
shore of the Seine, is a name of ominous import 
‘in the history of the French people. From time 
| immemorial it has been the gathering-place of the 
Parisian populace when they had occasion to 
| assemble together for any purpose, whether for 
business,- for amusement, or for insurrection. 
Centuries ago, it was the spot whither all persons 
in want of employment betook themselves to offer 
their services in the market. Domestics, labourers, 
handicraftsmen, artisans of all kinds, here ranged 
themselves in ranks for the inspection of employ- 
ers, who came hither in search of their assistance. 
So old is this custom, that it long ago originated 
an idiom in the French language, which may be 
found in the oldest dictionaries extant, as well as 
the most modern: we refer to the phrase faire 
, greve (literally, to make strand), which, originating 

from the habit of standing for hire in the Place de 


| 


As for their miraculous powers of | Gréve, now signifies, and has signified for many 


generations, the act of seeking employment any- 


| ; : 
where and under any circumstances. From this 


necessary as a proof of the divine origin of the | old custom, which is yet maintained—for we have 
gospel. But these superhuman gifts neither im- | ourselves witnessed it in the early mornings of 
plied that the possessors were good Christians, nor | summer—we may form some idea of the character 
necessarily made them so. All the apostles, | of the popular assemblages which have for ages 
Judas Iscariot among the rest, wrought miracles | been held on this truly historical area; and when 
during our Lord’s abode on earth. And some of, we reflect upon the natural workings of enforced 
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idleness and consequent destitution upon the minds | attached to it, however, belongs to the old build- 


of an ignorant multitude, we need not marvel that 
the scene of their sufferings has been also that of 
their rebellions and insurrections. 

The Place de Gréve is an open paved space not 
larger than an average London square, separated 
from the river on the south by a low wall, having 
the Hotel de Ville on its eastern side, and to the 
north and west a number of irregular third-class 
houses belonging to provision and wine-dealers, 
traders and manufacturers. It was near the 
centre of this open space that the guillotine made 
its first appearance before a Parisian mob, in the 
earlier days of the reign of terror, and began that 
series of bloody and disgraceful tragedies which 
habit soon rendered familiar to the multitude, who 
flocked to the daily executions for recreation and 
pastime. It was here that, at the first outbreak 
of the revolution, the unfortunate Toulon and his 
son-in-law Berthier were inhumanly massacred by 
a furious gang. It had always been the arena of 
public executions, and it may be partly for that 
reason that the mob, who dignified their outrages 
by the name of justice, rushed to the consumma- 
tion of their cruelties without even the forms of 
law. To enumerate the frightful atrocities of 
which the savage populace were from time to time 
the perpetrators during the course of the first 
revolution, were but to fill our columns with 
harrowing recitals of bloody deeds, the bare 
recollection of which is humiliating to humanity. 
History has engraved the sanguinary record on 
her enduring tablets, and we need not transcribe 
them here. In 1830 the Place de Gréve was the 


scene of repeated rejoicings on the part of the 
republicans, whose deputies met there in the even- 
ings to report progress and concert operations for 
the following day. In the middle of March, 1848, 
it was the theatre of an ominous outbreak in 
support of the provisional government, which held 
out to the discontented promises which no govern- 


ment could perform. And again on the 16th of 
the next month, when these promises had failed, 
and the deluded masses rose in insurrection, it 
was here that the revolutionists suddenly found 
themselves surrounded by two hundred thousand 
bayonets of the National Guard, and were obliged 
to retreat, amidst general hootings and derision, 
foiled and dispirited to their homes. 

It is nearly thirty years ago since we first saw 
the Place de Gréve. It was on the occasion of a 
public execution, which, impelled by the morbid 
curiosity of youth, we had resolved to witness. 
The guillotine stood within twenty paces of the 
wall fronting the river. 
blade descend upon the necks of two assassins who 


plundered his hoards of as much gold as they could 
carry. The horrid ceremony proceeded with as 
great solemnity as it is possible to maintain in the 
face of a vast multitude—who, on their part, be it 
said, to do them justice, exhibited none of that 
detestable gratification and jocularity which is the 
disgrace of our death-doings at the Old Bailey. 
At that time the Hotel de Ville, (the name of 
which will be familiar to many readers in con- 
nexion with the queen’s visit to Paris,) though it 
had stood for nearly three hundred years, was not 
one third of its present size. The chief interest 


We saw its butcherly | 





ing, and not to the new additions. It was for the 
most part the seat of the executive government, 
into whatever hands that happened to fall, during 
the revolution of ’89. It has been the theatre of 
some of the most hateful deeds and abominable 
treasons, as well as of some of the noblest acts of 
true patriotism and self-devotion, that have ever 
characterised human conduct. It has been in its 
time a royal residence, and the den of the most 
sanguinary and atrocious demagogues ; and a true 
record of what has taken place within its walls 
would comprise, together with much of the history 
of modern France, that of some of the strangest 
mutations of fortune which have ever chequered 
the career of the political adventurer. It wit- 
nessed the overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty, 
whose decline may be said to have begun under its 
roof, when the vacillating Louis xv1, with the cap 
of liberty on his head, addressed from one of the 
windows of the Salle du Tréne the unruly rab- 
ble who had dragged him and his hapless fa- 
mily from their home to the shambles of Paris, 
It beheld the rise of Robespierre, who from hence 
issued his decrees and controlled the executive 
powers of the nation; and it beheld his sudden 
fall and ruin, for it was here, in the very chamber 
in which he had held his demoniac councils, that 
that monster attempted to put an end to an exist- 
ence, theclose of which was the herald of tranquillity 
to his appalled and bleeding country. It was from 
a window of this same council-chamber that the 
veteran Lafayette, after the revolution of 1830, 
presented to the people the citizen king, who was 
destined in his turn, seventeen years after, to 
follow the example of his predecessor, and to seek 
in hospitable England an asylum from the spoilers 
of his throne. Of facts like these the Hotel de 
Ville is the monument and the memorial; and 
those who desire to localise their knowledge of 
remarkable events will do well to visit this cele- 
brated building with a special order, which is 
easily obtainable on applying by letter for it to the 
prefect of the Seine. 

On entering the edifice most strangers will be 
agreeably surprised by the magnificent splendour 
of the interior, which surpasses anything else of 
the kind to be seen in Paris, and rivals, though on 
a smaller scale, the brilliance and luxury of the 
palace of Versailles. The vast additions and 
improvements made to this grand municipal strue- 
ture are due in the main to Louis Philippe, who 
seems to have thought that in adding to the 
material glories of their capital he would secure 
the loyalty and good-will of his subjects, and 


| consequently he spared neither labour nor ex- 
had slain a money-changer in the Palais Royal and | 


pense in prosecuting that object. Nearly fifteen 
millions of franes were spent in his reign in 
enlarging the building and in beautifying its 
interior. Paintings by the finest artists adorn its 
walls and ceilings, and its extensive saloons are 
one blaze of gold and carving and artistic colour. 
The old ball-room, above seventy feet by forty, is 
furnished in a style of superb luxury, and hung 
with pictures of the highest merit; and it was 
here that the despots of the revolution féted their 
guests of to-day, whom, too often, the morrow 
beheld their victims. This grand apartment, 
however, is but acloset compared tv the marvellous 
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suite of rooms erected since 1831, and which con- 
stitute a continuous gallery extending along the 
whole front and two sides of the building. The 
saloons in the new suite are eight in number, all 
of exceeding beauty and splendour—the most 
remarkable being the Grande Galerie des Fétes, 
abounding in such a profusion of tasteful decora- 
tions as baffles all attempts at description; and, 
the Salle de Napoleon 1, as remarkable for the 
chaste simplicity of its design and arrangements. 
The saloon appropriated to public business is on 
the ground floor, and it is available not only for 
civic and municipal purposes, but for literary and 
scientific meetings. The kitchens are in the 
cellars beneath, and are provided with the means 
of preparing a banquet for a thousand guests. In 
a lofty story on the north-east side of the hotel 
are the noble library and reading-rooms, contain- 
ing above sixty thousand volumes, besides a valu- 
able collection of manuscripts. They are open to 
the public gratuitously every day from ten to 
three o’clock, with the exception of six weeks in 
August and September, and on public holidays. 
There are few places more suggestive of the 
varied fortunes of Paris and its inhabitants than 
the Hotel de Ville, and the open space of the 
Place de Gréve which it confronts. The gro- 
tesque, rubbishy, and fragmentary buildings which 





contrast with the classic facade which veils the 
most gorgeous luxury on the other; and the 
memorials of both illustrate, in a manner too vivid 
to need pointing out, the evils which must 


perate people with a selfish government. 





CHINESE AT THE DIGGINGS. 


Tue discovery of gold in Australia has proved 
a great stimulant to Chinese enterprise. Ship 
after ship, heavily freighted with Chinese, 


months they have been arriving in quick suc- 
cession, and yet still they come. During one 
week we saw no less than eleven hundred 
Chinese land on the wharf at Melbourne, and 
the latest news from Victoria tell us that the 
inhabitants were expecting, with some mis- 
givings, if not alarm, the arrival of eight thou- 
sand Chinamen, who had left Hong Kong in 
twenty vessels all bound for Melbourne. 

The first advent of this singular race was 
regarded by the colonists with complacency. 
Years before the discovery of gold, occasional 
importations of Chinese to Sydney had occurred, 
but they were usually received into the families 
of wealthy setilers in the capacity of servants, 
and often assumed a position ‘little superior 
to that of a slave. They were found to be 
economical as shepherds, and their patient, 
contented habits rendered them suitable for 
that very monotonous occupation. During 
the dearth of labour, therefore, their arrival in 
Victoria was looked upon as a fortunate circum- 
stance for the colony, and it was said that the 
luxury of domestic servants would now be 
Within the reach of all—for who so easily con- 
tented and so unambitious as John Chinaman! 
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parade their raggedness on one side are in striking | 


result from the contact of a destitute and des- | 


anchors in Hobson’s Bay. For the last eighteen | 


He could do all the scrubbing and grubbing 
and shepherding for easy wage, whilst others 
looked after more profitable matters. 

It soon became apparent, however, that these 
strange adventurers had more independent ideas 
in seeking the Australian shores. Their desti- 
nation was invariably the diggings. On land- 
ing at Sandridge, or on the wharf, each man 
shouldered his bamboo cane, with his baggage 
slung on the ends; in this way it is surprising 
what ponderous chests and huge baskets they 
will carry with comparative ease. In long pro- 
cession of single file they stagger through the 
town, loaded like a swarm of ants in harvest 
time, and thus tacitly proclaiming to the 
colonists that they come among them willing to 
work and help themselves. The majority appear 
of the most impoverished class. Here and there 
a mandarin or one of superior wealth and influ- 
| ence may be seen among them. They usually 
| pitch their tents on an eminence lying to the 
| left of the St. Kilda road on the south bank of 
| the Yarra. Arriving at this spot, they soon un- 
| pack their baggage, and in an incredibly short 

space of time the rising ground is covered with 
‘small fragile calico tents. John Chinaman is 
'not the sluggard we took him to be. He is 
| evidently endowed with a goodly share of that 
practical Robinson Crusoism which is an ele- 
ment so valuable in a new colony, and so 
essential for “roughing it” at the diggings. 
Whilst some are rigging the tents, others dig 
out little hollows in the earth and kindle frag- 
ments of wood into a blaze. Their pots and 
| kettles are in active requisition, a mat is laid on 
| the ground, and by the time the tents are up, 
| many a curious mess of cunning cookery, many 
/a mystery in hodge-podge and stew is steaming 
‘in bowls and platters, amidst circles of large, 
grinning, moon-like faces. Chopsticks are set 
to work, and the bowls are cleaned out with 
‘marvellous rapidity and relish. Thus regaled 
after their fatigue, they have now an eye to 
business, and spread out on a piece of matting 
before their tent, what little articles they may 
possess likely to attract the attention of visitors. 

Their location near Melbourne is quite a 
temporary one; they merely want a little time 
to look about them, to exchange their nick-nacks 
for cash enough to purchase necessary tools, a 
pair of American boots, of which they are 





| especially proud, a little stock of salt fish and 


rice, and then they as suddenly strike their 
tents and are off to the diggings. They leave 
the city as they came, loaded with baggage and 
cooking utensils, carrying their boots in their 
hands and walking barefooted in the middle of 
the road. Spades and washing dishes are 
strapped to their “swags,” and indicate that 
they are bent on asearch for gold. They are 
good pedestrians, in spite of bare feet and rough 
roads, and reach the diggings in a few days. 
They generally resort to surfacing in preference 
to the more laborious process of digging for 
gold; for although in emergencies they will 
manifest considerable energy and physical en- 
durance, their naturally lymphatic temperament 
tends perhaps to encourage habits of indolence. 
It appears to be a maxim with them, never to 
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dig if they can obtain the desired treasure by 
any other means; and being satisfied with very 
moderate gains, they prefer obtaining a few 
pennyweights by washing the surfacing left by 
the diggers, to the chance of gaining ounces by 
the more laborious process of the pick and spade. 
They rarely sink a hole of any depth ; if they 
commence one, they do so to “shepherd” it; 
that is, to secure the claim by making a show 
of working it, for the purpose of selling it to 
others. Thus itis that they crowd at Castle- 
maine and swarm at Bendigo, because there 


neg of gold are found near the surface ; | 


ut the riches of Ballarat are to be reached 

only by descending hundreds of feet into the 
bowels of the earth. Chinese creeks, Chinese 
gullies, and China towns, are familiar words in 
the gold regions. 


There are at present residing at Bendigo, | 


5000 Chinese, the great majority of whom have 
arrived in the colony during the last eighteen 
months. So important are their numbers in a 
commercial point of view, that stores have been 
opened by Chinese to supply their countrymen, 


dances in his small, black eyes. He is quite 
certain the fellow is finding no gold, or he 
would not own it. He stops again; he watches 
keenly a man who is digging away with a steady 
urpose, evidently a man who has no time to be 
azy. Again John uses his scrap of English, 
‘Gold much here—eh ?” 
“Gold,” replies the digger ; “not a speck ; are. 
gular schicer; not a spangle in the whole claim.” 
A lie will never heer looking in the face, 
John sees through it ina minute. Several ah! 
ah! ahs! and as many nods of the head, is all 
the reply he gives; but the cautious digger is 
—— on reaching his claim next morning to 
find the hitherto quiet scene of his labours sur- 
rounded by Chinese, who have already mapped 
out their claims as close as possible to his own. 





In some —- the Chinese have set an ex- 
ample to the diggers. At Bendigo their atten. 
| tion to religious matters has been strongly ma- 

nifested in their desire for the establishment of 
_a place of worship—not after the manner of 
| Confucius, but after the manner of the Chris- 
| tian church. The Testament in the Chinese 


and a keen competition is kept up between them | tongue is read in many a tent on the diggings, 
and the European traders to obtain the custom | Not content with this, they have, through Mr. 
of the celestials. Rice, herrings, and mess pork, | Emmett, applied to the colonial government for 
provisions of which they are particularly fond, a site for the erection of a Protestant church. 
and upon which they almost entirely subsist, , The reply of the surveyor-general to the appli- 
are seen marked in Chinese figures. Hebrew | cation was as follows :— 

gold-brokers proclaim in Chinese characters | Sir—Having received an application from the 
their determination to give the highest price | Chinese who are now residing at Sandhurst 
and the most exact weight for the produce of | (Bendigo) for a site suitable for the erection of a 
the mines. Asa body, the diggers regard the | church in that township, I should feel obliged if 
Chinese with prejudice and animosity. They | you would obtain for me the following informa. 
accuse them of many vices. They are strongly | tion, which it is necessary I should be possessed 


addicted to gambling, and some will not rise 
from their mats until the whole of their earn- 
ings have been lost. They are also uneleanly in 
their habits; and by puddling in the creeks, 
and throwing into them filth of every descrip- 
tion, they render the water at times unfit for 
domestic purposes. This, where good water is 
so scarce as at the diggings, is a grievous public 
offence, and at Bendigo on more than one oc- 
casion it has led to serious outbreaks. 

In trade, the Chinese drive hard bargains. 
They will not sell a pennyweight of gold with- 
out a most rigid examination of weights and 
scales, and many suspicious shakes of the head ; 
nor will they buy a herring without haggling 
about the price. Great is the invention of their 
cunning, and rarely is a bargain arranged but, 
when the settling comes, John Chinaman finds 


| of, before submitting their application to the 
consideration of the lieutenant-governor :—~ 
1st. What ecclesiastical authority, if any, is 
exercised by any of them? 
2nd. What religion do they profess ? 
3rd. Under what trust would the church be 
placed P I have the honour, &c., 
A. Crarke. 
The following is Mr. Emmett’s reply. 
Sir—With reference to your letter, I have 
the honor to state that I have had several inter- 
views with the most intelligent Chinese here, 
| and find that they are estimated at over 5000 
|on this field. I have had several communi- 
cations with a Chinese missionary, who pro- 
fesses the protestant religion, and who purposes 
| conducting worship by interpreting to his 
countrymen the bible and service of the church 











he is a shilling or a sixpence short of the stipu- | of England. He has been partly educated in 
lated sum. They are remarkably shrewd in| England, and appears to have great influence 
prospecting, but prefer using the discoveries of over his countrymen. He also undertakes to 
others to spending time in searching for new | find several of the principal Chinese who will 
spots. They shuffle quietly among the claims, | become trustees. 
keep a sharp eye on those who work them, and I have the honor, &c. 
generally manage to worm out the secrets of the | E. N. Emaert. 
digger. John has picked up a few words of | To the Hon. the Surveyor-General. 
English, and he ventures to inquire—“Much! As a manifestation of the working of the 
gold here P” | Spirit of God, as a sign of the passing away of 
“Oh, plenty of gold here,” perhaps the | old idolatry, and as showing the appreciation of 
digger will pettishly reply ; “five ounces to the christian truth by a strange people, amidst 
tub ; there’s gold all along this gully.” | cireumstances unfavourable to the fostering of 
John Chinaman walks on ; a knowing grin di- | religious habits, this movement will be regarded 
lates his broad features, and a cunning twinkle , by the christian church with lively satisfaction. 
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